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Von der Goltz's Tischgebete^ is devoted to showing that in the institution 
of the Lord's Supper Jesus Christ outwardly follows simply the prevailing 
customs and forms of the Jewish family meal on all festival days. He 
examines first the Jewish meal-time customs, then the celebration of the 
Lord's Supper in apostolic times, then the custom of blessing the food as 
it appears in the Greek liturgy, and, finally, the traces of the eucharistic 
celebration in Greek family and monastic table prayers, finding that all 
forms have their common origin in the simple sacred meal of the Jews. 
He notes in conclusion that, although as regards form the ceremony of the 
Supper is borrowed from Jewish custom, as regards meaning it was some- 
thing more; and he observes "how indelible the new spiritual stamp was " 
that the Lord put upon the ancient prayers and usages. 

Bauer's Hippolytus' is a constructive contribution to the literary history 
of the early church, of the first order. He identifies the second part of the 
Codex Matritensis Gr. 121, formerly regarded as made up of four anonymous 
works (of which one is the Stadiasmus maris magni), as the hitherto imrecog- 
nized Greek original of the first half of the chronicle of Hippolytus. He 
further identifies three Latin works hitherto regarded, sometimes as inde- 
pendent works, sometimes as excerpts, and sometimes as translations of 
the chronicle, as, in fact, three independent translations from the original 
Greek. An edition is here given of the recovered Greek text as far as it 
extends, together with the texts of the three versions in parallel columns. 
The literary historical essays of the introduction and appendices bring out 
much of interest regarding the time of composition, which he fixes at 234 
A. D., and concerning the transmission and use of the chronicle by others. 
Four pages of facsimile, and especially a genealogical table of the redactions 
of the Diamerismos add to the interest, this latter especially being a most 
admirable example of genuine higher criticism and genealogical literary 
history. 

Leipoldt's Didymus der Blinded is an admirable study of this rather 

I Tischgebete und Abendmahlsgebete in der allchrisUichen und in der griechischen 
Kirche. Von Eduard von der Goltz. ["Texte und Unteisuchungen, " herausgegeben 
von Gebhardt und Hamack, N. F., XIV, 2 b.] Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1905. 67 pages. 
M. 2. 

' Die Chronik des Hippolytos im Matritensis Graecus 121. Von Adolf Bauer. 
Nebst einer Abhandlung uber den Stadiasmus maris magni von Otto Cuntz. ["Texte 
und Untersuchimgen, " N. F., XIV, 1.] Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1905. 6+288 pages. 
M. 8.50. 

3 Didymus der Blinde von Alexandria. Von Johannes Leipoldt. ["Texte und 
Untersuchungen, " N. F., XIV, 3.] Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1905. 4+148 pages. M. 5. 
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neglected Alexandrian writer, and perhaps justifies to some degree, or at 
least accounts for, the relative neglect; for it shows a man whose life was 
uneventful and whose writings, although extravagantly esteemed by the men 
of his time, had little power to affect the course of history. Learning from 
both Athanasius and Origen, he did not have, as Leipoldt shows, the grip of 
personality to organize this learning into a new living doctrine, and he 
left a mosaic of thought rather than an organism. This mosaic is, however, 
valuable in the extreme as material for the understanding of the fourth 
century, and more than justifies this effort to repair neglect, even if the blind 
theologian did exert no great influence on the historical development of 
Christian doctrine. Leipoldt's excellent bibliographical survey of the 
writings of Didymus is as useful for literary history as his extended analysis 
of Didymus' personal character and teachings is for doctrinal history — 
and this is saying much, for the compact but thorough analysis of the 
learning and teaching of Didymus is the chief substance of the work, and 
forms a sort of compendiimi which must be very welcome to any student of 
the times. 

Leipoldt's contribution to the chronological data for the life of Didymus 
is not in the direction of simplicity, but may be, none the less, a contribution. 
Palladius says that his acquaintance with Didymus extended over ten years, 
and that Didymus died at the age of eighty-five ; taking Butler's chronology 
of Palladius, which gives 388 to 400 as the date of his residence in Egypt, 
Leipoldt infers that Didymus was bom in 313 and died in 398; this flatly 
contradicts the apparently explicit statement of Jerome that Didymus was 
eighty-three years old in 392, according to which his death at eighty-five 
would have been in 394. Leipoldt offers two reasons for rejecting the 
explicit testimony of Jerome: first, Jerome's well-known careless haste in 
matters of detail, and, second, possible textual corruption. But, on the 
other hand, this is not a hasty slip; for Jerome, who had studied with 
Didymus within six years (even if it was only for thirty days), and had been 
in constant correspondence with him since, states that Didymus is still liv- 
ing (in 392) and has already passed his eighty-third year, which is a peculi- 
arly definite and circumstantial statement, as far as possible removed from 
those characteristic slips of inattention through careless haste of writing to 
which Leipoldt refers; and, on the other hand, there is still less groimd for 
supposing textual corruption. It is true that one of the oldest manuscripts 
(Verona) has eighty instead of eighty-three, but this reading is not supported 
by any other manuscript of its immediate group, and is by all the rules of 
textual descent definitely identified as an error originating in this manu- 
script. It is true also that another ancient manuscript (Paris A) reads 
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eighty-seven,another thirty-three, and so on ; but, so far as known evidence 
goes, every well-defined group of manuscripts has a demonstrated eighty- 
three. So far as the evidence goes, therefore, Jerome at least definitely sup- 
posed that Didymus was eighty-three years old in 39 2 . If, however, Butler's 
chronology of Palladius is correct, and Palladius correct in giving age at 
death as eighty-five, it seems equally clear that Jerome was wrong in his 
impression. The whole matter hinges on the validity of Butler's chronology, 
which is accepted by Leipoldt, and probably by most scholars at the present 
time, as over against that of Preuschen, and anyone would be slow to ques- 
tion so thoroughly reasoned-out a scheme. At the same time, it must be 
confessed that, on the face of it, and regarded as a matter of evidence, 
Jerome's statement becomes a positive evidence for the chronology of 
Preuschen, in that, if his chronology is accepted rather than that of Butler, 
all the circumstances and statements regarding this particular matter 
dovetail perfectly; Didymus was eighty- three in 392, as Jerome says; he 
died after Palladius had known him for ten years, which was, as Preuschen 
says, in 394; and in 394 he would have been, according to Jerome, eighty- 
five years old, which was, in fact, according to Palladius, his age at death. 
If Preuschen is right thus, Jerome and Palladius are both right; but if 
Butler is right, Jerome is mistaken. 

Ernest Gushing Richardson 
Princeton, N. J. 
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Weingarten's Zeiitafeln' is an old favorite with the students of church 
history, and in the present improved edition will be more welcome than ever. 
Dr. Arnold, the new editor, has brought the work down to the most recent 
times. When dates are disputed, he gives more than one, with the names 
of their respective advocates. He contributes an important appendix on the 
history of hymns, in which, however, he knows only those of the German 
language. He supplies a number of genealogical tables, which had been 
called for by the purchasers of the previous editions. The book is valuable, 
not only for its chronology, but also for its exact statements of the typical 
doctrines which have been held by individuals and schools. With all its 
excellences it is not faultless. It is somewhat lame when it enters England 
and America. For example, it mentions William Carey but once, and then 

I Weingariens Zeittafeln und Uberblicke zur Kirchengeschichte. Sechste Auflage. 
Volstandig umgearbeitet und bis auf die Gegenwart fortgefahrt. Von Carl Franklin 
Arnold. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1906. M. 4.80; geb. 5.80. 



